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SAM PAVITT, HERO 
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S AM PAVITT stood at the bu¬ 
reau and brushed his stiff black 
hair awkwardly with his left 
hand. The right sleeve of his 
freshly laundered white shirt hung 
empty from the shoulder. His care¬ 
fully pressed blue serge trousers were 
gallused high with pale blue suspen¬ 
ders. The sides of his unbuttoned 
vest hung loose. The pencil in one 
*-'f its pockets was held in place by 
an ornate clip. There was a band 
•t blue embroidered elastic about his 
arm, to hold up his sleeve. 

Ho was as compactly and power¬ 
fully built as a Russian wolf hound; 
fliin-flanked, deep-chested, wide of 
shoulder. Ions of limb. His face was 
lean and rather weak. 

Tho bedroom of the little frame 
ranch house was full of the blended 
odors of talcum powder and bay rum, 
ripening alfalfa, sage brush and that 
unnamed, heart-lifting something 
that is the breath /*f the bummer 
prairie. For Sam was getting ready 
go on a journey, and the window 
"as open to the blue Colorado day 
that sparkled outside like a jewel. 

As he brushed his hair his eyes met 
his wife's in the mirror. 

1211a Pavilt sat by the window near 
the foot of tho bed with Sam's open 
valise on it; a keen, clean-muscled, 
vigorous, brown-skinned girl, in a 
gray sweater, short wool skirt, man’s 
felt hat, and rubber irrigating boots 
with fresh mud stains on them. The 
early morning sunshine edged the 
bold, strong curves of her figure with 
a blurred lino of gold. 

"This hero business." Sam Pavitt 
said, "gets rny goat! Makes me fed 
like a darned fool!" 

Rut Klla knew it didn’t. "You’re. 
:U« only sure-enough hero 1 ever 
saw!" 

"Forget it! That’s what I’m going 
to do just as soon as they’ll let me. 
I'm going in to Denver today and let 
tho brotherhood gimme the medal, 
and tho railroad gimme the dough, 
and then I’m going to stick the medal 
in my pocket and tho five thousand 
bucks in tho bank, and come hon\£ 
and forget it!" 

And he would, too. She knew that. 
Tb- forgot everything. Ho loved ad¬ 
miration; worked for it; lived on it; 
had to have it. When ho hadn't at¬ 
tracted it unwittingly by something 
he’d done, he’d fall into funny strutty 
little ways to get it. as naivo and 
nnocent as Samuella’s. But after 
he’d done something heroic he'd for¬ 
get it. lie had pulled the engineer 
and fireman of his train—Sam was ! 
a brakeman—out of the river into 
which they had plunged with their 
engine when the spring rains took 
out tho bridge. And ho swam the 
river with a broken arm in order to 
dag tho train from the other direc¬ 
tion. Tho whole country rang with 
it. but Sam himself could forget it. ; 
* * * * 

* INHERE were meretricious things in ; 

him, and this quiet girl he had 
married saw them as cleanly as if 
-he had been his sister; but his gal¬ 
lantry wasn’t one of them. Flamboy¬ 
ant, ringing, spectacular, it was as 
real as old Gray Dome’s granite peak 
off there across the plains. Throw 
'bings into the sphere of action, un¬ 
furl the banner of danger, and Sam 
-topped out, clean and simple, a hero. 

He stood with his legs wide apart 
to bring his face down to the glass 
- nd tried on a new green velour hat— 
jaunty, with the unhealed ends of the 
severed shoulder muscles still twitch¬ 
ing! He was jaunty because they 
twitched. He’d risen to meet the 
challenge of pain. And he’d go on 
meeting it—if it didn't last too long, 
le always breasted the hills. It was 
the level stretches that wore him 
down. 

An automobile siren cut through 
the song of the meadow lark outside. 
"That’s Tom now," said 1211a. 

Tom Grierson w^s their neighbor 
on the hundred and sixty to the 
north. They had arranged with him 
to take Sam to the train. 

Sam’s great arm encircled his 
wife’s shoulder, and she thrilled to 
the touch of its muscles as hard as 
• iak. The flesh of her ached where 
the other arm should have gone. They 
had been so close during those iso¬ 
lated summer weeks of Sam’s recov¬ 
ery! The railroad had paid all the 
doctor's bills, and the neighbors had 
taken turns in relieving her of the 
farm Work, She had sat for hours 
it Sam’s bedside, sewing, talking a 
little, or in silence, the windows wide 
ro the summer, the sweet air quiver¬ 
ing with the jubilant songs of the 
meadow larks, the far blue mountains 
dreaming in tho west. A perfect in¬ 
terlude in the midst of life’s imper¬ 
fections. She hated to seo it end and 
the old, conflicting influences have j 
way again. 

“You won’t forget?" she said, tak¬ 
ing refuge in the things that could 
ho talked about. "You'll raise tho 
mortgage first. And then you’ll get 
rlic traetor—If you find that you can 
drive it with your left hand.” tSe- 
. retly site was sure he could drive it 
with his teeth if he tried; there 
weren’t many things of that sort he 
ouldn’t do.) "And then you’ll buy 
the things on the list—you’re sure 
you’ve got it?*’ 

“Yep. Inside pocket of my coat 
over there. And, so help me John 
Henry, I won’t say howdy to the 
mayor, if I meet him on the street, 
rill I've ’tended to it.” 

Over his shoulder her eyes fell upon 
a handkerchief box of speckled pink 
i.nd pale green stuff that looked like 
shavings, with a tiny strip of mirror 
dropped into the lid, like a slice of 
citron in a 6ugar cooky, and her 
arms grew tighter about him. 

"And nothing else, Sam! Nothing 
else! Only tho things on the list! 
You promise?" 

"Yes, honey. Only the things on the 
list. I promise." 

* * * * ^ 

S HE didn't look at the fragile flow¬ 
ered chiffon parasol of Samuella’s 
that stood over in the corner, or at 
the little red plush chair with steers’ 
horns for arms, of poor little Jackie’s, 
who never sat in it without prick¬ 
ing himself; or at the big aluminum 
plaque on the wall, with an edge 
frilled like a pic and a picture of 
the capitol building at Denver In the 
middle of it; or at the large, flaring 
• hrocno of a thln-necked, anemic 
woman in a polonaise and a bustle, 
with a tall, old-fashioned hat that 
roda high on her blonde head, and 
an armful of flowers; or at any of 
Hie other presents that Sam bad sent 
t:om Dtn\." r - t\. -i.» o*-' 
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A Medal, a Mortgage and a Jamboree. 

him in the midst of poker games that have done anything he could for Sam 
were going against him; but she felt Pavitt. Something loosened inside 
them around her and she knew that her. 


he did, too. And she knew that lie 


“You stay over if you want to. You 


was remembering how he had stopped can attend to all your other business 
the game solemnly, wherever the first," she said, wilh a smile of under- 
mood caught him, strode from Flat standing. 

Peter’s pool hall, where the gang And almost immediately she wished 
foregathered, bought these objects of «he hadn’t. A look that frightened 
art. with Instructions that they b«; her danced like an imp In Sam’s eyes, 
sent direct to Klla, and then gone "Gosh! but I'd liko to! To think of 
back again and lost the rest of his them fixing up all that just for me!” 
money with a comparatively easy Tentatively his eyes probed hors; 
mind, solaced by the thought of tlie found her fear, and withdrew hastily. 


beautiful presents at home. 


"No siree!" He closed the subject 


"But I mean it," he said steadily, incisively. "We'll have the humding- 
••I — not four-flushing. I’m off odest time ever was up till midnight, 
that drinking and gambling stuff foi and then I’m coming home! Sorry, 
keeps!" Charlie, but I’ve got to keep my en- 

And she believed him. gagement with my girl. First I’ve 


keeps!" Charlie, but I’ve got to keep my en- 

And she believed him. gagement with my girl. First I’ve 

••The mortgage, the traetor’—she "““le since I got out ot bed, and I 
ticked them off by placing one brown ! to keep it." 

strong finger after another on his j Grierson let in the clutch, and they 
cheek—"the things on tho list, the 1 Ieft <" a * wlrl ot prairie dust, with 
bank (you'll put in all but just a j S:im leaning out of the car and call- 
hundred dollars for running ex- j inf? back: •‘Seven-thirty, Ell! 1 11 be 
penses,), and then whatever it is the ! e'onK with Old Man Gile.' Old Man 
brotherhood’s fixed up for you, and Gile brought the mall, 
then the midnight train back to me." | The children raced back to the 
"You said it. pardner! And won’t windmill. Sturdy and competent, Ella 
we make the little old ranch hum, ! walked with strong, solid steps to 
huh,-tvlth bolh of us on the job all 1,10 hcadgate in the irrigating ditch, 
tho time! One arm’s as good as two thinking of the imp that had /lanced 


'any day if it move.® fast enough." j 111 K <in * - r - 
| "Da-dce! Da-dec!" sang Samuella She had forgotten that !o< 
outside, as high and clear as a bird, time—while Sam was ill. 

"Mr. Gree'sun’s come!” j knew “ bitterly well It <•» 

"Ifs the first time tn all our mar- ''■? rycs of ham and 

. - tl I things were about to happen. 

ried life that I haven t been afraid , , . __ .. _ . 

I,** . . . U was so vital and persuasive and 

to let you go off without me. Lut ... . .. 

... . .. , irresponsible that it frightened her. 

Id trust you now the same as I’d ~ o . 

There was a touch of Pan in it, and 


the headgate in the irrigating ditch, 
thinking of the imp that had danced 
in Sam's eyes. 

She had forgotten that look for a 
time—while Sam was ill. But she 
i knew it bitterly well. It came into 
i the eyes of Sam and Samuella when 


trust myself I didn t know I could | th h EUa had never hea rd of Pan. 
be so l.appy- And so sure. : she feU his influenc0 and fcarcd lt , a8 I 

I He laid his hand gently on her L,, , vives and niotherK do . She re- 
shoulder and looked straight Into ! , nemUerrd a tiln e when she had 
her eyes. "You go the limit, honey. j caught samuella with Jackie's kitten 
I Be happj as >ou want to bo. Noth- , j n a c j,. ar box, bent on sending it off 
I ings going to stop you this time!” f ur a vu y a ge in the Irrigating ditch— 
i As they came out, Samuella, who , which was four feet wide and run- ! 
j had kept one eye on the door, broke n j nf r HW ift and deep with a heavy J 
off her conversation with Grierson current of muddy water—and the imp ; 


had kept one eye on the door, broke n j nf r HW ift and deep with a heavy J 
off her conversation with Grierson current of muddy water—and the imp ; 
away down by the road and came danced in her eyes. "What are prom- j 
dancing back. Jackie, who had been j ises," it seemed to say, "or wives, or 
making toward her with the slightly ] kittens, or anything else, before the 
aimless steps of three, stopped in necessities of this imperious joy of 
confusion at this sudden upsetting of 1 life!" She felt that she wouldn’t have , 
his plans, gave her a smile of utter.* been able to rescue the kitten if she j 
confidence and adoration as she , hadn’t been bigger than Samuella. ( 
passed, and turned himself about and , And suddenly she was afraid of what 
came paddling patiently along be- . he was going to do in Denver. She j 
hind her. ! wished she had gone with him. 

* * * * She looked over at the chamois-col- | 

-T-HE dooryard was only a bit of ; ore<1 horse - out of a half impulse to | 
1 scrabbly, hoof-scarrcd prairie, with j hiuh U P and „, BUt ,!?! “"t? , 

a barbed wire fence around it. A few »"e coa,d ’' 1 treat , h "" “ k ' 
little wild sunflowers flamed ^ cre | He d never forgive her. No. she had , 
and there, and there were dark green I to lct him seo l bis through alone, j 

patches of tumbleweed and a hrifllant | He ' d BOt . Jl 18 I 

burst of dandelions over by the wind- I couM nut ,l '® ]t lor h - 

mill, but mostly the chickens had it!, Standing there leaning on her long- 

their own way. The house had never h "’ dle<1 ® hoVB f * h ' ° 


He’d got his own life to live; she 
could not live it for him. ; 

Standing there leaning on her long- 
handled shoved, she looked off across I 
been painted. It had weathered I the I ’ rairle and thought about lt and | 
streakily. The streaks ran down obse v rv f d , idly Tunck Pea ? e s *‘ llB ® | 
from the rusted heads of the nails forth in lus c!Lr : a PP arently oul ot I 
There was a small corral off to one a ,i,tle cave ' n l ) ,c ,or, f 01 ‘' . , | 

aide, with a sod barn in one comer Wlth a s ' s V ho , le ‘ "S*. .'V’’! 
of it. A chamois-colored horse with ,rom Sam *° Tunck Pearse. He d be | 
stains on its hips and a brindled cow » oins to Denver - H f at 

munched at opposite sides of a gen- this ,in J e e , very 

erous pile of alfalfa liay with an knew; for lie wasn t given to talking 
air of comradeship.. The roof of the much ab ? ut a " ytb nf \' ° r a 1 h ‘® 

barn had fallen in under the weight °"’ n afraire - Hc >* ved by b "" se!f a " d 

° ,.lf nn n hnmOQlpaH nver hv 


of last winter’s snows. 


to himself, on a homestead over by 


Sam cast his eye o'ver the dilapi- the creek - “ d , not even , Sa ?~ Wh > 
dated ranch. was more nearly on a footing or 


'We’ll make it the niftiest litOe friCTldship wilh hlm Uian “ y ® ne * tae 


place that the old boy could find in in thc county—knew much about him. 
a hard day's flying." He pointed to 

a big prairie eagle cruising down the TDL.T she stood and watched him 
wind high up. J. como They bad neighbored there ; 

H ! y : Sam! ' Tom Grierson called now f Q r fivo years. And lie had j 
out. "See who's here!" And a man pass ed the Pavitt place a great many 
climbed down from the front seat times. When Sam was at home he 


and came forward to meet them. 


stopped sometimes for a minute or 


"Why, you old son of a gun! If two t o listen and nod, but when she 
it isn’t Charlie McKeever! You know was alone ho had always cut it down 
Charlie, Ella. Only honest garage lo the nod and gone chugging by ! 
keeper in the world!" with his gaze straight ahead. But 

They all shook hands. today^ he cased his car cautiously to j 

McKeever was a big, awkward, an unaccustomed stop and gave her 


loosely built fellow of about forty, | 
with a great heartiness of manner. 

"Come out to visit my brother 
Henry. Aiming to come over to see 
you every day, but thc horses was! 
all busy. And last night a bunch of i 
the boys down to Denver called me 


a friendly good morning. 

"Going to Denver, Mr. Pearse?" , I 
"And to the dinner at Beefsteak j 
Larry's! The ono they*ro giving to , 
Sam, Mighty nice of the boys to In- 
elude an old fellow like me." 

Sitting there on top of his diminu- 


up on the long distance and deputized t , ye automobile> ho looked as in- 
me to drop over this way and inform gcrutatIe a(l an 0 i d hen on a nest. 
>ou of something. He revolved his But t h er c was something about him 
body impressively until he faced Sam. t shc was sure he meant for 
1 m notifying you officially that the friM)dlin05 „. And he could if he 
gangs arranging the swellest feed would . . H e’d know just how. It 
that thc little old town of Denver’s couIdn . t d0 w harm. She’d take a 
ever seen. At Beefsteak Larry's to- . 

V In honor of Sam "Mr. Pearse.’’ she said awkwardly, 

Pa ‘^w t n her °h a i, "I—I’m worried about Sam." 

Well, what do you know about „ Well now —l thought Sam was 
that! . In honor of me! Swell stuff, . ’ 

ain’t it, Ell?" His black eyes shone. nne - 

His gregarious. admiration-loving “ It s — 14 8 


It’s—It’s not his health; it’s—it’s 


spirit preened in them as openly as dinner tonight. Tho railroads 

a pretty woman before her mirror in paying him thc money for his arm to- i 
a bright room with the curtains up. day. Fivo fhousand dollars. He s ; 
"And I can still get back on schedule promised me to put it In the bank 
time. Train don’t leave till after soon's ho gets it. It s all we ve got. 1 
midnight." or ever will get. He’s promised not 

"You ain’t aiming to come back to drink and not to play cards to- t 
tonight?" night, whatever happens. But I—I c 

"I ain’t aiming to. old son. I’m can>t he, P being afraid! He don’t ® 
coming," Sam said with his old too* 0 anybody any harm, but—-jou 
familiar grin and a tone of pew do- know Sam! If anything starls him 
cisivcness. "Me and Ella and the hc thinks the boys want him to j 
kids arc breakfasting together to- P la >’—You’re going there, too—'Will 
morrow at 7:80.” you—if ho starts to play, won’t you 

Climbing into the front seat beside please stop him if if you can. 

_ »/-•./ ■_ ... fTkoA'a cn«h n 1 /Nf rlpnpnHInir nn it!" 


hair, that she had pulled before the 
sun sealed it for the day. 

There were fresh sprays of yellow 
rabbit-brush In a vase on the little 
white-covered breakfast .table, and 
a mound of chokecherry jelly in e 
green glass dish. Jackie, self-con¬ 
scious and Important in conspicuously 
dean rompers, looked like something 
from a confectionery store. Samuella 
In a yellow dress and an oh! blue 
hair ribbon made a stunning top for 
the gatepost. Shc had been there for 
fifteen minutes already, but she sat 
on stanchly, her legs gripping the 
post, her back straight, her hair 
blown backward by the wind, her 
eager little face turned in the direc¬ 
tion from which her daddy would 
come, as patient as an Indian. 

Ella put the last touch to the tabic 
and looked at the clock. Seven 
twenty-seven. Old Man Gile was 
rarely late. Shc went to the door 
and looked out. Her heart seemed to 
be beating in a bigger place, to have 
more room to pulse in. She had been 
ashamed of her fears before Tunck 
Pearse was out of sight. Shc ‘felt 
that she ought to find Pearse and ex¬ 
plain. She felt that it was «he who 
had wronged Sam. 

The familiar blat of Old Man Gile's 
horn came down thc wind. 

"He’s com-ing! He's oom-ing!" 
Samuella sang out front ihe top of 
the post. # 

Ella’s heart gave a tremendous 
thump. She sat down the big yellow 
bowl of batter, called, "Daddy's com¬ 
ing!” to JacAie, and went out. She 
ran toward the gate like a girl. 

And Fate took her head-on like 
that, as a hunter takes a wild duck, 
and let her have its charge full in 
the- face. Shc stopped so suddenly 
that she almosW' U. The man on the 
seat with Old Man Gile wasn’t Sam. 

Samuella, staring at him with big. 
resentful eyes, filled thc moment for 
both of them with her high, disap¬ 
pointed voice: "Where is my daddy?" 

"Your daddy didn't come this morn¬ 
ing, Sammy,’’ Old Man Gile boomed 
out cheerfully. "But he’s sent you 
a present- Something pretty nice. 
Morning, Mis’ Pavitt. Meet Will 
Reeves. He’s going out to McKcevcr's 
to help with the disking for h spell. 
Gimme a boost with this thing, Will; 
it’s kind o’ heavy.” 

He went around to the back of his 
little car. Thc man who wasn’t Sam 
followed. Together they unloaded a 
wooden box. One at each end, they 
carried it up the walk. It was long 
and heavy. They had to go slowly. 

"Phonygraph," Old Man Gile said 
to Ella a/i they passed her. "One of 
those big. toney ones." 

Samuella danced excitedly ahead. 
But Ella Pavitt fell in behind, fol¬ 
lowing the big wooden box as if it 
had been a coffin; walking slowly 
and unseeingly, like a mourner. 

* * * * 

CHK put the children to bed early 
^ that night and watchced for Sam 
alone. He always came by the eve¬ 
ning train the second day. when he 
had been drinking. Shc mended the 
children’s clothes as she waited. She 
had taken off the strand of pink 
beads. But shc had forgotten the 
evening primrose in her hair. 

Her face was sharp and set. and 
the lines that didn’t show in her 
forehead when she was rested and 
bappy lay across it heavily. The sap 
and spring of youth had gone out of 
her body. Her mind rocked with 
her chair, back and forth! "Did hr 
lose it all, or did he clear the land 
before he brgan to play?" It seemed 
impossible that it could repeat itself 
like that, minute after minute, with 
the same poignancy, but it did. 

The house was wide to the night. 
She heard the premonitory rustling 
of the wind that brought the rain, 
and 'then the friendly plangent pat¬ 
ter over all those level, waiting 
miles. 

After a long-time the hofse whin¬ 
nied in a way she knew, and Sam 
came to the doorway, and stopped 
there. 

His clothes were sodden with rain. 
His empty sleeve hung like a dish 
rag. Runnels of water poured from 
it and from his trousers’ legs and 
tho skirts of his coat. The dye in. 
his hat had run and made a deep 
green stain on one of his temples. 
His face was ghastly pale and hag¬ 
gard and sunken and twitching with 
pain, and he shook all over with the 
cold. The medal on his coat gleamed 
In tho lamplight. 

He stood In the doorway as if he 
didn't know whether to come in or 
not; looked in at her liko a wounded 
log. His eyes sought hers timidly, 
and yet with avidity, and as aoon as 
chey had found them looked away. 

"Thc money’s gone," ho said hum¬ 
bly. The words seemed to be jerked 
mt of hFs shaking body. "I got to 
drinking. I lost It—I—I’m not fit to 
come ir^.” 

The chair creaked forward a little. 




Si*™ 


"Did you lose it all?*’ 

,# Yep. Every dollar." 

"You didn't tend to the mortgage, 
or buy the tractor, or the groceries, 
or the clothes, or anything, before 
you began to play?" 

"Good God, no! Don't you suppose 
I'd tell you If I had?" His teeth 
! were chattering with tho cold. "I 
lost every dollar of it except the 
price of a—a"—tlie word gagged in 
his throat—"a phonograph! I’m a 
regular low-down, dirty cur! I’m not 
fit to crawl back to you!” 

She looked at him with cold, steady 
1 acquiescence. 

i "And I wouldn’t’ve come," he jerked 
; out, "if it hadn’t’ve seemed yellower 
1 not to." 

"Yes." she said in a voice like her 
look, "it would have been yellower." 

Thc look shifted to the medal on 
' his coat, and she let it rest there, 
but' without intention. Her mind 
was devoid of intentions—blank— 
cold—dead—absent. 

* He squirmed beneath her look. It 
seemed to heat the gleaming medal 
' on his coat and make it burn him. 

’ He wrenched it off, tearing the cloth 
eshe’d have to mend that), ajid flung 
It from him." 

"I’ll never wear the darned thing 
again!" he chattered, the lips of his 
weak mouth trembling from cold and 
| misery. But Ella Pavitt knew that 
; he would. 

❖ * * * 

OHK sat on with her quiet hands 
in her lap and looked at him as 
Impersonally as if he were a tramp 
i who had come in out of the night, 
j or as if she had taken a strong, quick* 
i drug that had killed all her feelings. 

"For God’s sake, say something. 

! Ell! Call me anything you want to. 

' but don’t sit there staring at me like 
! that!” 

She said, "You ought to have a cup 
, of tea and get out of those clothes 
1 and go to bed." 

She laid her work aside and got 
up and filled the heating stove with 
papers and dry cottonwood twigs and 
>.ent a fire roaring up the stack. She 
| went into the kitchen to get the ket- 
I tie. Through the open door she saw 
i him,draw near to the warmth almost 
j furtively and Etretch out his hand. 

: His f^ce was white and drawn with 
■ pain and misery. As she came baclf 
into thc room he sobbed almost with- 
1 out knowing it. Thc sound of lt 
! smashed tho invisible wall that had 
i stood between them and freed her 
! from the trance that had held her. 

: Freed her so that she could suffer 
I too! That was Sam Tavitt there— 

' her boy and her husband! Fate might 
j tear each of them to pieces with the 
j knife blade of the other, but it 

I couldn’t separate them. 

With an inarticulate cry she thrust 
the kettle on the stove and gathered 
. him into her arms, wet and drip¬ 
ping as he was. and covered his cold 
face with kisses and strained him to 
her and said to him passionately 
over and over again the silly, baby¬ 
ish things that all the human race 
uses when Its tenderness transcends 
its words. And Sam Pavitt shut his 
eyes on his misery and his degrada¬ 
tion and clung to her and sobbed 
like a child. 

When shc had got him into bed 
I she sat. on thc £dge of It and held 
his hand and comforted him by let¬ 
ting him talk. But sho put the light 
out, so that he couldn’t sec her ©yea. 
They were bleak and shrunken and 
frightened. 


mm* 


-YOU AIN’T AIMING TO COML BACK TONIGHT.’ | about it because he was willing to 

- - . - - - give me another chance. He is the 

i whitest man in this county, but no 
•lt d never have happened, honey, addressed to Mrs. Samuel Pavitt, In a good at car<is / i won h ls money to 
if somebody hadn't stuck a glass of hand she didn t know. , keep somebody else from getting it 

trtgage, whisky at me. In the anteroom of She looked swiftly around to see j bought the mortgage^on his land 

oceries, the lodge, when I was going in tot where it could have come from. Out- } Here it is. and here is your banl 

before the medal. There was a lot of con- side, through the window, a moving ! book. T put the balance of thc monc: 

fusion—everybody grabbing me and object caught her eye. She pulled the j ln the bank in your name. Keep i^ 

suppose talking at once’ And I was rattled, back door open quickly. A man was ' t bat way. 

s teeth I swallowed the stuff before I knew walking rapidly toward the road. He < * “TUNCK PEARSE. 

fid. "I what I was doing • • •” Sot quickly into a diminutive automo- .. p 8 _ It will kind of p i ca *e Sar 

jpt the He explained — pitifully, inade- I and d r ° ve away. to know that I cheated when I won 


! quately, over and over again; making 1 h a( * no conscious thoughts at t bc money.” 

jail sorts of promises^ about the fu- ! all. Sflc sank into a chair and tore* <Copjright, 1P24.) 

i lure; planning to run the farm and ' 

1 get a job too; filling the quiet little m « XT 1 * Th * 

j room with a flapping of words. Men s Headwear in Fans 

t “You know it’d never have hap- j - rr** / 

pened If I hadn’t benn drunk You Sign Ol (jOOd 1 lllieS l 

. know that. Ell, don t you, Nothing | “ . 

j could have made mo touch a card’ J 1 

: You know it wasn’t me, but the 1 P-UUS April 19 I members of Parliami 

whisky, don’t you?" ‘ * ’ . ! that degree of dlscip 

| "Yes,” she said soothingly. "I • ^ I ^HLRL *> something r.efc' in Paris AmnSraric ...,. An , 
'know, Sam. We’ll get along some- j I hats for men. of course. . , 

I how.” 1 women's hats are always new Pans . oft « n a f k , 

j Presently, "War Tunk Tearse an ‘ l novelties. And the hats j “v”?' e 


Sign of Good Times Coming v ‘> 


Grierson, "Get in behind me, Satan!" 
he said to hls friend. "And don’t 


There’s such a lot depending on it!” 
Tunck Pearse looked at her gravely. I 


open your head about me staying His jaws worked in time with the 
over. It’s not that I’m not itching to wheezing engine of his car. With | 
do it, but I’m cutting out all that old every chew his tight-fitting hat went 
stuff now and starting over." He solemnly up and down. His face was , 
turned about in the seat and looked as expressionless as a house with the ; 
into McKeever's eyes. "Sober, Sam," shutters closed. Nature and his opti- , 
hc said seriously, "that’s me. And ha< * combined to hide his sharp 

I'm not playing cards. Or any other little brown eyes. They lurked away , 
games, see?" back’ behind heavy puffy lids and 

Charlie McKeever leaned forward thick-lensed glasses. But suddenly 
earnestly and included both Sam and they looked straight at her, and she 
Ella in his glance. "Sure," he said, felt that their expression was one of 
honestly. "And you'd ought to have comprehension and friendliness.^ 
done It a long time ago. You're not ‘Til keep an ey© on him. Mis’ Pav- 
the kind that can stand whisky. I’ve itt,” he said kindly; and then, after 
always told you so. But this is not a thoughtful moment: ‘Til keep an 
I that sort of a jamboree. All the old ey© © a him"; and was gone, 
gang’s going to be there, but that’s * * * * 

not what they’re coming for. It’s— r^LLA whistled th© next morning 
it’s—er—well, to do him honor, Mrs. as sh e stirred the waffle batter 
Pavitt, that's all. And I’m kind of an d tried a drop on the Iron to sec 
afraid they’ll be sore If Sam’s got to jf it was hot enough. She had been 
leave ’em just as things are getting up since 5 o’clock; had fed the horse 
warmed up. Why, Burns and Taylor an d the cow and the chickens; 
are coming down from Cripple! And milked, dressed Jackie and helped j 
Jim Kite from Alamosa! And old Samuella with her buttons; set the i 
Harry Law, that hasn’t left his L|ri- table for breakfast, and got every- ! 
mer street boarding house in years, thing ready to serve tho Sam 

Is going to be there in his wheel arrived. ^ 

chair!" Her clear, high, boyjirti wnJstle 

"C©©*" said Sara, Impressed and filled the kitchen. Her feet touched 
tonehed. •'It's a darned good old the floor lightly as she moved happily 
bunch, m tell the woridr about. She had put on a„white skirt 

* O V * and a thin white blouse with cro- 

C ERTAINLY — Ella remembered — cheted lace on the ruffle that ran 
they had been darned erood to down the front, and a strand of pink 






f 'Jh 


: You know it wasn’t me, but the 1 PYRIS April 19 I members of Parliament have got ••• 

whisky, don’t you?" ‘ * ’ ‘ ! that degree of discipline. 

"Yes" she <;aid soothinelv "i r T'Iihlttj n something new in Paris 

I. 1CS ’ hne „ aia sootmngiy. l ■ * Americans when they first stnk.- 

know, Sam. We’ll get along some- I , * ats for ‘men. of course. ft . t . 

; h ow” I Women's hats are always new Pans oft<!n ,c ^ taken to * 

i Presently, "Was Tunk Pearse and novelties. And the hats ^ cha ' " We i ) now ^‘ n 

i there? He passed by on his way to Paris men are a sigrn 'of good times i ' 118 t ‘‘ i ' suspeet a is a . e 

! town, and I thought maybe-” coming. '° rk -*«“«**• for lh * oripin; - ' 

! "It was Pearse got the money." The war literally knocked men's i Parin brand ls to ° a |; b 

Sam said bitterly, and yet with an headgear into a cocked hat. it , s | evading police observation to Identify 
i odd note of conceit In his voice. "You only little by little that the choice of j himself with any article of costume 
j don’t think anybody but a profes- hats by well dressed Paris men has Giving on his w-its and on othe- 
I slonal could have trimmed me like got hack into the old careful genteel : P eo ' ,le s cf wits ’ and 

that, do you?” - ways. j grazing the 'law’s limit, he usual 1: 

A hand seemed to reach down out Paris was never as strict about hats I (iresses *- s wel1 M tlie can * with tt 
of the dark and clutch her by the as London was. In the muggy heat of j P r "P cns,,y t0 shi,,in ^ cravat£ and a 
throat. July and August. London clerks had hat such a - s > ou or 1 mi 8’ ht ’ r?a ~ 

'Pro-professional what?*' to come to business in high hats and a little better. 

"That’s so; I never told you, did I? : black long-tailed coats till a very ' It was that patriarch and ador: 4 

Pearse used to gamble for a firing, few years ago. It was the unwritten ' ment of American journaJism, Wil- 
There’s just two or three of us that , law, sacred and solemn, just like the j liam Allen White, who came to Pari 
know it. He got into some—well, hot wig which English judges had J in a Fedora hat, and no native tooV. 
j some trouble once on account of it, i to wear when administering justice. ; him either for a cowboy or Apache, 
j and promised to quit, and we've been | At last an Irishman became Dord j There is an immense amount o' 

I keeping it dark so s to give him a chief Justice P.usscll of Kiilowen and j literature in men s hats. By thc way 
' , ° V V" I1C .m 3 ?” ! I ° n a “ unusual! -v hot day he took off ! whal English call a "bowler’ ar.d 

niehn^ Oh ’?he-K” “1 tke in ful1 court ' but he kept !t | United States citizens a ’’derby" 
j night. Oh he added with-bitter and I on t (, e bench. In Paris, war knocked ]V f r.chmeu «tvle a "melon ” 

I ed'^me'n| S ght "onger! ’ h *' d ott hi « h aH »«»’* headt ' i .STERLING HEILIG 

| Long after Sam slept she lay awake Jt was on,y ior a timc \ MuEso11 "'-.- 

facing the knowledge that probably we * rs ,he "lube. ’ as Latins call the T , r, - ,. r», . 

If she hadn't told Pearse about the "stovepipe.” ar,d in Paris as aa ^ * He MOr> OI tile V IO\A. t 

money and aroused his old dormant i ISomc !t ls again thc one hat “of rp H E origin of the plow is lost in 
instincts hc wouldn't have played, 1 ceremony.’ In,its most curious form, J. 

| and Sam mightn’t have lost. Thc bit- ! however, we may never sec it again— 1 thc n ' IiLS of antiquitj. Long be- 
I tf*r conviction seeped in that she mi as for have changed and we change fore written history began men db 

as much to blame as Sam was. Her ' covered that tho earth must b* 

mind went over and over and over When I began writing these letters ] oos cned in order to yield the btM 
it. And then fell at last to making thirty years ago the front rows of 

Plans that were no plans. There orchestra chairs at the Paris opera and ; orops ' U ma . y bc that a war el,lL ' 
was nothing to plan with! Shc in the chief theaters were reserved sharpened to a point, served as th* 
stared into the cool, sweet-smelling for men—but they had to appear in first plow. Plowing with a stick ^ 

darkness, past Sam and tlie children full evening dress. Each one ambled still the method employed in region;' 
and the little prairie house, down ( a in with his high hat on his head till lie; where work animals arc scarce and 
vista of hopeless, empty years. With found his seat. Then he shut it to the number of human beings so grea* 
tho money his manhood might have deliberately—for it was the "claque” i that f^od cannqt be spared to feed 
survived the loss of his arm—but | high hat with springs to flatten it. 1 animals. 

not without it. She |aW him slip- • The swells came in one by one. and. Hollowing thc use of the sharpened 
Ping into untidy, crippled desuetude. , thi a telescoping of their hats made stick the primitive man fashioned J i.- 
And. herself loving Jirn on to the end. some noise. plow from the natural crooks of th* 

, n S * t , at >, e al " a > s 1®'® It was different at the intermission, branches of trees. Ancient monumer r- 

ner. Beyond that she expected noth- . , . . . . , . , * 

ing. Her heart was full of the quiet- when an i^antaneous social func- bear sculptured, representations o. 
ness of despair tlon be P an - front seats were re- thcjfe crude implements. They consist 

But toward morning shc cried a lit- scrved for tl,esc men wi,h "P pera ed merely of a '* ood <‘ n wfd *« “W' d • 
tie, quietly, into the pillow, and that hats " in ord, ' r that ,bey mig:ht sa,ute wlth irnn aml fa * tencd to a haml1, 
cased her, and she slept for a while. while ending in their places their projecting backward, and a beam. 

* ^ ^ i society lady friends—and such ladies pulled by men or by oxen, projecting 

W rrira ♦»,. l.™ • sat in the circling sweep of balcony forward. It was an implement that 

. . , . . . . . y or dress circle or boxes. Therefore' merely loosened the soil slightly, not 

east Khe rntM and niiHih! thc moment the curtain went down— inverting it. Thc only improvements 
shades, so that Sam and thc chil- banK ' went the hatR 10 thPir fu " P ' u "' 8 dUr . inB th ° middl * * 
dren could still sleep,' and turned to heiBht “” <1 ,hp m " n Jun J pcc] ^, UT1 ' lhc pldws ’ of ’ rh '' 

face her life. The waste of it, stretch. r |a PP‘i‘S them on their heads. Then arc still to bc seen in aad 

ing ahead of her on and on. appalled tbo tu ™« d to ^tinizc overy Spain. The plows used today by h- 

b er> part of tho beauty circle, each lifting native Egyptian in the valley or mi. 

She took her clothes and walked hls bat to ladies’ eyes that smiled Nile, show no improvement over tho > 
wearily into tho sitting room to recognition. plows used 5.000 years ago. 

dress. She was dressing # wearily Y’ou could never carry off a social The Dutch effected tho first real lm 
when tho sun found Sam's medal ceremony like that with a round hat provement in thc ancient plow. Thcs- 
where it lay on thc floor and lit it to or cv en with a soft hat—but somehow ' peoplo were, in fact, tho originators i 
a gleaming light. Shc stood still for | old hat wlth springs remains for- > of the modern plow. Th© "Yankee " 
a long time and stared at It. Slowly j Kot t e n. So is tho proud recognition ! plow of a century or so ago waa made 
it lit up the dark places of her soul. 1 cr friends acro ss a fashionable as- ! almost entirely of wood. Iron was 
j Sam Pavitt had flung his life .into , H ,-, m foly Perhaps society In Paris is 1 thought to poison the soil, injure its 
the boiling river on the chance—! Q too varied for that sort of th i ngr . ; fertility and promote the growth c f % 

r ,Z7 r . : "'orsc still, .he ladies long ago’weeds. 

Chance that be could save his friends j P ushfd Into lhc vbry f,r5 ' ro "' " f or ‘ Frorr ; < h ' 3 crude impiemont waa dt- 
ptnned in thc engine cab. And then chcstra ' :ha,rs ' ' vhich suppressed any veloped the walking plea on . 

forlornly, magnificently, almost hope- bat ceremonies of their male escorts, every small farm. If Thomas Joffet- 
lessly, broken-armed and spent and Th « hl K b 8ilk hat by day and by son had not becdmc famous as a 
I giddy with pain, took the chance that ni K bt h »» ronle ba<-k at la8t - u has statesman hc would have achieved , 

! he could swim across and stop tho been slow In coming, and it has trl- undying celebrity as s maker o. 

! train. He didn’t think he could; ho umphed only in thc last months. Stiff plows. Before any other American . 

I thought it whs death; hut there was Britishers might stick to it, but only inventor hc proposed to have his 
a chance, and he took it and jumped, ono thing could mako ease-lovlug moldboards made entirely of ca-"' 

Sam never looked ahead. Maybe he Frenchmen undergo It after the free- iron. Recognizing Jefferson as th ■ ^ 

couldn’t. It was the same Sam who dom of war. It is their art instinct, inventor of the moldboard founded on 
had drunk the whisky when his For the well dressed man. Is as much mathematical principles, the English 
friends stuck lt into his hand, and a work of art as the woman of fash- board of agriculture elected him as an 
bet all his money and lost It when ( Cn honorary member and tho French 

his friends wanted him to play. Per- what abont the headpieces of men Academy conferred high honors upon 

haps If ho had been wise enough to , n pub n c au thority? him. 

turn away from the whisky and the p^nch Presidents as a rule have The next advance in the evolution 
cards he'd have turned away from dre8sed -correctly,” but they have no of the plow was tho Invention of tho 
the bqillng river—all the ° ther n J en Ume set fashions as King Edward sulky plow, which greatly reduced 
<,fd— ° nd ,lls fr,ends ,n y 1 * VII did. President Millerand often farm labor. With the Introduction 

cab would have drowned and the w0ar8 a top - h at to match hls of the ’Tiding plow” farmers thought 

whole grea ur i g p , ]f clothes. It Is characteristic without that thc last word had been achieved 

mTh to e p of them-if Sam had been being violently so, and It becomes a with reference to plow development. ** 
wlee’ It was the fools sometimes, the master lawyer who has been chosen But the application of mechanical 
gallant, unquenchable fools who chief magistrate of the republic. power to the plow has brought the 

couldn’t look ahead, who saved every- Ambassadors have naturally been implement to a perfection undreamed 
lhlnR j * most faithful to the high hat, al- of by our ancestors. 

Shfe picked up Sam’s medal and though Lord Derby was noticed to The greatest obstacle to thc extei:- 
kissed it and laid it gently, on the have appeared in the round hat which ■ aion of the wheat-raising area of lh* 

: table. He was hers, not as he might bears h^s name in America above a j great northwest was tho lack ot 
! have been, but as he was, and she’d cutaway coat. Most Frenchmen would j power. To answer the urgent demand 


and the little prairie house, down a j in with his t 
vista of hopeless, empty years. With j found his s< 
tho money his manhood might have ! deliberately- 
survived the loss* of his arm—but or high hat 
not without it. She |aW him slip- • The swells 
ping into untidy, crippled desuetude, j thi a telescoi 
And. herself loving ^im on to the end. some noise. 
And she knew that he'd always love . 
j her. Beyond that she expected noth- was ’ 

I ing. Her heart was full of thc quiet- ^’ hen . an in 
j ness of despair. * on be P an - 

But toward morning shc cried a lit- scrvc d for 


LT’v or fi 

b Vz-v vi LiiC•*» 


, rush or broke. 

<..** .IMV it v.Uidz* b . 


thirc v*nr n full-blown 1 

.. ;u Aw: 




“YOU VOVT FORGET?" •'.“HF. SATO. TAKING REFUGE IN THE 
^U.NUS TUAI si; TAlKLU ABOIX __ 


for power, the farm tractor ha 


I see him through. never think of doing otherwise. f or power, the farm tractor has un- 

She finished dressing and went into At the peace conference'and, in- dergone marvelous developraeot id 
the kitchen and caught uj» the milk' deed, until quite recently, German en- recent years. % 

pail to go out and milk the cow. She voys in Paris conformed painfully to The old steam threshing engirt 
saw something sticking under the the high hat of pre-war days. Now hitched to horse plows was the step- 
kitchen door, as if it had been thrust the diplomatic corps is wholly and en- ping stone betwoen tho gang plct 
tn from outside. It wes a long white tirely under the old thralldom—but and the modern traction engine aj:«l 
envelope, She picked ft up. Tt wa? j doubt if all the French senators and engine sans plowing. 
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